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which she was a stranger. Never for a moment 
had she doubted her husband’s love. Her father 








CHAPTER VII. had expressed his belief that, however otherwise 


Among the many trials to which Lucy had been | changeable, Edward would be true in his devotion 


subjected since her marriage, there was one to|toher. She felt as if, because her father had said 
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it, it could not fail; and ever since that period, | fidential interchange of thought. But to rcturn. 
the words had Jain like an amulet upon her heart, | I found Landor on board, and if I was struck with 
charming away half the inquietude that seemed to | him at our first acquaintance, I was fairly fas- 
belong to her lot. And now this confidence, next | cinated at. our second. He is a noble fellow; 
to her trust in Heaven, strengthened her for the | thoroughly honest, open, liberal, and candid; in 
bitter parting, and gave her courage to breathe ; short, a downright gentleman every inch of him. 
one last gentle admonition respecting the uncer- | Perhaps I ought not to say it, but he seemed 
tainty of earthly hopes, the blessedness of possess- | quite as much taken with me as I was with him; 
ing “a hope that maketh not ashamed,” and the | so that we spent almost every moment together. I 
only way by which that hope can be realized— | have reason, indeed, to consider our meeting as 


faith in a Redeemer’s blood. 
“ Tt will be all right, Lucy—all right,” he said 
in reply; “fear nothing, you shall soon see the 


bright side of the picture, and the silver lining | 


peeping from behind the cloud: I have the fullest 
confidence that my very first letter will justify me 
in what I am doing: wait for that.” 

The promised letter came, bearing date October 
30th, 1840, and was as follows :— 

“My dear Lucy 


prospects before me. 
this! 
Even New York is itself like a world, and well 
deserves to be, what I make no doubt it will yet 
become, the world’s capital. It is a splendid city, 
and the pure air of freedom that circles you about 
seems to give new life to body and mind. Then 
business is done in such a noble, generous, dash- 
ing style; so unlike the dull ploddings of eertain 
old-world cities which I eould name, where the 
very heart and intellect seem swamped in smoke 
and fog. Just to see how the dollars are tossed 
about like shuttlecocks! Really ¥ almost expect to 
come in some day from inspecting its public marts 
with my pockets full of them. Well, patience, 
my turn will come soon, I trust, though not, 
perhaps, exactly in New York. 

“ But of course you will want to hear something 
of my voyage, and I shall be happy to give you a 
very particular account. It was indeed a delight. 
ful one in every way, and one of its most agreeable 
circumstances arose out of that very election last 
summer, to which you wanted me not to It is 
just another proof to me of the impossibility of 
judging fairly of seareely anything taken alone. 

e — of things by their results; indeed, 
I think I may say, we should judge of them 
according to the doctrine of probabalities; and the 
probability is, that if we are ising our powers 
in a legitimate way—which I think I was doing at 
the election—we shall sooner or later find a benefi- 
cial result. Lamnet blaming you, however, for not 
seeing matters in this light; the faet is, the 
trifling occupations to which women are for the 
most part confined, shut them out from taking 
an enlarged view of most subjects. But to return 
to my voyage. 

“You may remember my mentioning the plea- 
sant intercourse I had at the time of the aforesaid 
election with an exceedingly agreeable American 
of the name of Landor. Little did I imagine 


then, that I should have the benefit, I may indeed | 


Hurrah for the New World! | 
Here I am, safe, well, and happy, with bright | 
What a wonderful land is | 
Truly it és a world! a glorious world! | 


quite providential, and the means of opening 
| the way so plain before me, that all doubt and 
| perplexity as to the line I ought to pursue are 
completely at an end, 

| You could scarcely suppose that under my 
circumstances, and in constant and familiar inter- 
course with an honourable and experienced man, 
I should fail to seek his counsel as to my future 
proceedings. I divulged to him indeed some little 
items which I am not at present prepared to men- 
tion to any one else, although it is probable that 
in my néxt Jetter—when I trust all will be fa- 
vourably arranged here for introducing you to a 
new and happy home—I may mention to what my 
allusion points. Well, I laid everything before 
my friend; told him the whole ef my past history ; 
the many efforts I had made to employ my time 
and my talents im such a way ss that I might 
hope, in my humble measure, to cast a little light 
on truths that have been obscured by the wilful 
adherence of men to unfounded systems; my 
earnest desire and frequent endeavour to benefit 
my generation ; and how untoward circumstances 
and eruel opposition, if not absolute persecution, 
had ever stood in the way of my accomplishing the 
good I hoped for; I told him likewise what was 
my present object. im crossing the Atlantic, and 
how mueh I should feel indebted for any advice he 
might be kind enough to give me, and which 
might aid me in determining my future plans. 
Never shall I forget the hearty manner in which 
he listened to my statements, so evidently taking 
in every item of my feelings, character, history, 
past proceedings, and hopes for the future; all 
that I eould call mime, he speedily made as it 
were his own by sympathy; and when I had 
finished, he clapped me on the shoulder, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Consider your fortune made from this hour ; 
take my advice, which I give without 2 moment’s 
hesitation ; give up the vain attempt of bettering 
your generation; they don’t want to be made 
better, sir: leave them to themselves, and secure 
your own prosperity, which you can do; and it 
may be that some reflex from that may shine out 
to shame or to stimulate others. Believe me 
when I tell you, that wealth, honour, and useful- 
ness too, lie before you.’ 

“You may be sure I stared at this announce- 
ment. He laughed and said: ‘Do you feel in- 
clined to doubt meP Well, I can hardly wonder 
if you should. I have not been as candid with 
you as you have been with me. Pray, pardon 


me; I shall now make up for that wrong, and tell 




















say the privilege, of his society for fifteen days so | you what my occupation is when at home. The 
soon afterwards, and under circumstances which, | fact is, Mr. Allen, when I come forth for a little 
above all others, have a tendency to bring people | recreation, which I do every alternate summer, (I 
of corresponding minds together. There is no- have been in Germany and Switzerland since I 
thing like a voyage to bring people acquainted, | took measure of your pretty islet) I make it a 
and break down the barriers to a free and con- | rule to leave ‘the shop’ behind me; not that I 
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am ashamed of it; oh no, catch an American at 
that if you can. But you may understand how 
very much pleasanter my holidays are made by 
acting on the maxim, “ When I work, I work; and 
when I play, I play.” But now my holidays are 
over, my playtime is past, and work begins again ; 
end never did I feel greater energy in returning 
to it than now, when I find I have it in my power 
materially to benefit a friend, not the less valued 
because so lately won. 

“*Now you shall know all; I am the junior 
partner of a great Land Agency, whose ofiice is 
in Street, New York. It would be like 
boasting—and that I hate with a most cordial 
hatred—to say what extent of land, and what 
amount of money, have passed through our hands, 
especially since I was admitted to the firm, just 
six years ago. But this I can tell you, that one 
of the finest lots we ever had on our books is to be 
disposed of now. My uncle wrote me respecting 
it while I was at Geneva, and his description was 
so very inviting, that in my reply I requested it 
might not be sold until my return home, if it were 
possible to delay the sale so long; and to my 
great delight, while waiting at Liverpool, I re- 
ceived another letter, informing me that they had 
contrived to delay the sale until the end of this 
month; so I shall be just in time to secure it for 
you! Strange, is it not, how things turn out P 
You must know I had long entertained a thought 
that I should like to have a land interest myself 
in one of those fresh young States to the west; to 
see a town, perhaps a city, springing up on my 
own ground, and its inhabitants all looking up to 
me as the originator of their prosperity, and seek- 
ing my advice on every occasion. Pleasant day- 
dreams, Mr. Allen, but never to be realized by 
me! No, since I have had leisure on the high 
seas for thinking the matter over more quietly, I 
have become sensible I am not the man for such 
an undertaking ; but you are. here is a variety, 
may I not say in some sense a versatility, of talent, 
a quickness of perception, which we men of busi- 
ness seldom possess, but which—pardon me; I say 
it in all honesty, for I am above flattery—you 
most decidedly have. You have all the requisite 
capabilities ; you are up to every thing; you seem 
to have an intuitive power of estimating character. 
You have, beyond ali men I ever met, the qualifi- 
cations for being the patriarch, the John Adams, 
shall I say, of a community. What say you? The 
lot is cheap; and if it were not cheap before, it 
shal be cheap to you now.’ 


“Well, really there was but one answer to | 


make to so generous, off-hand an offer, and you 
may guess what the answer was. 
it hastily, however, for I felt diffident of under- 
taking such a responsibility in a strange country, 
and I said so.” 

“* Now allow me the privilege of a friend,’ he 
replied ; ‘I can see a friend’s faults, while I highly 
appreciate his virtues ; and it strikes me that one 
reason—mark, I only say one reason—why many 








into their pockets. ‘Tis the worst tool in the 
world to go to work with, for it takes the edge off 
of every other.’ 

“<« But, Mr. Landor,’ I answered, ‘ does not the 
work you have cut me out call for younger 
energics than mine? Years pass rapidly; I shall 
soon be feeling their effects.’ 

“< You!’ he exclaimed, bursting into a laugh— 
‘you who are not in your thirties, if I may judge 
from appearance; and if you were, you would 
have the best part of life before you; physical 
energy at its maximum, experience treasured up, 
judgment fully matured. Pray pardon me, bnt to 
tulk of your age as an objection is really absurd. 
And supposing it should be the will of Providence 
to cut short your personal efforts, while you have 
such a scion as this (he laid his hand on Alfred’s 
head), you need fear nothing. If I am not greatly 
mistaken, here is one that will be a fit representa- 
tive of his father. A wonderful little fellow, sir,’ 
he added (aside), to me; not a day that some mark 
of shrewdness in him does not astonish me.’ 

“Well, Lam afraid I shall tire you with this 
lengthened letter, so I shall only add that. things 
are in a fair way of being concluded. But I have 
not conversed with old Mr. Landor, the uncle, yet. 
And my friend insists that before we ‘sign, seal, 
and deliver,’ I shall see the spot, which is, 1 hope, 
to be our future home. All is fair and honourable 
on Mr. Landor’s part; he does not choose me to 
buy a pig in a poke, he says. Alfred’s love to you 
and Rosa. He is very happy, he bids me say; 
and, I may add, he is very good ; so your maternal 
aixieties may be at rest. 

“ Yours very affectionately, 
“ EK. ALLEN.” 

This was far from a satisfactory letter to Lucy. 
She could scarcely tell why, and she reproached 
herself for the feeling, but she was conscious of an 
utter distrust of the man with whom Edward had 
formed so sudden and so intimate a friendship. 

Another month passed, and then arrived another 
letter, dated New Orleans. 

“You will be surprised to see from whence I 
write. I told you, in my last, that Landor in- 
sisted on my seeing the tract of land before the 
sale was concluded. It is a splendid lot, lying on 
the borders of a navigable river, one of the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi. We. steamed up by it, 


/and on reaching the confluence with the great 


river, Landor told me we were bound for New 


/ Orleans; that he had business there, and was 


determined I should see the world ; he had, with- 
out my knowledge, brought my carpet bag by the 


| rail from New York. I shall now tell you, what 
I did not make | 


I kept to myself before, that I sold Old Grange 
before I left England. It brought £2250. It 
woula have brought more but for some drawbacks, 
into which I need not enter. (These drawbacks 
were certain mortgages, the result of some of 
Edward's unsuccessful speculations.) When Landor 
and I came to talk the matter over with his uncle, 
the old gentiemau said the land was worth £2500, 


of your laudable efforts at usefulness did not find | and that he had made up his mind not to let it go 


success, even in the old country, is just this—you 


| for less. 


I never saw anything like the distress of 


want boldness to push, to go ahead, as we say; | poor Landor, who was well acquainted with the 
in one word, you are too diffident. Reformers in | extent of my finances, and that I could not com- 
church or state, in philosophy, in morals, in litera- | mand more than £2250; but the uncle was obsti- 
ture, in science, in anything, must put diffidence | nate; and when my friend and I talked alone, he 
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said the fact was, his uncle had very strained 
ideas with regard to commercial integrity. ‘I 
hope,’ he added, ‘I am not anything lax myself, 
but I assure you I have more than once bad to tell 
him that he had humoured his conscience until it 
had become sickly. Then he has said, in reply, 
that we ought to be ten times more strict when 
acting for others, as we are, than if we were acting 
only for ourselves. In that he is assuredly right ; 
but then I have a set-off in such a case as this, 
where we have opportunity of selling a lot to one 
who is likely to prove a public benefactor. That, 
I think, makes a wide difference between case and 
case. And then he began to consider if there 
was any possibility of arranging the matter in my 
favour, and bringing the old man to terms. 

“You must know that he had previously as- 
sured me I should have the land for £2000, and 
this it was which caused his distress when he 
found his uncle holding out for the additional £500. 
After thinking some time, he said, ‘Isee but one 
way ; Iam quite sure now my uncle never will give 
the land for the £2000, but Iam almost equally 
sure I could bring him down to £2250. Split 
the difference, as the Irish say. Now, could you 
by any possibility give the additional £250? and, 
on the word of an honest man, you shall have it 
back through my hands the very first day you set 
foot on your new property. I tell you what it is, 
Mr. Allen, if I did not believe that concluding the 
matter thus would be decidedly for your advan- 
tage, I should say, perish my interest in the con- 
cern altogether, and let my friend advance his 
fortune by some better means; but I believe you 
never can find better means, and therefore I ad- 
vise you to advance the additional sum, and I 
make you the promise I have done ; which promise 
you shall have under my hand if you desire it, 
and before witnesses too, to make assurance 
doubly sure.’ 

“T told him I should never think of requiring 
anything of the kind from a friend like him ; that 
my only difficulty lay in the probability that I 
should need some of the money to pay my passage 
to England, whither I must go in the spring for 
my wife and daughter; but that I thought I 
might be able to obviate that by hastening the 
sale of the stock on Old Grange, and getting so 
much remitted as would pay my passage back to 
Europe. He said it was an excellent plan, and 
that in fact he might now give me the money he 
had promised to return, and so save me all trouble 
in farther remittances, but that, when he was ad- 
mitted a partner in the firm, his uncle bound him 
by certain restrictions, which it would worry me 
to listen to ; he would only say he had found them 
worrying enough, but never so much so as now; 
these restrictions would have ceased somewhere 
about next May, when he should no longer find 
his hands tied from assisting a friend. That same 
evening everything was agreed to on both sides. 
Many highly interesting particulars were related 
to me by agentleman who resides on the adjoin- 
ing settlement to that I am about purchasing, 





insisted that nothing further should be done to- 
wards perfecting the bargain till I had seen the 
place; that I have done now, and all will be com- 
pleted on our return to New York. 

“ And now, Lucy, I have to request that you 
will sell off the stock at the very beginning of 
February; sell everything outside that you can 
do without for the little while you remain; you 
must leave it the first of March, as Lindsay, my 
agent, will tell you. Perhaps he may purchase ; 
but sell at the time I mention, at any rate; and 
forward me sixty pounds immediately. I sup- 
~ stock and furniture and all may bring three 

undred or more; some of it you and Rose will 
want to live on while waiting for me at Liverpool ; 
but as our passage back will have to be paid out 
of it likewise, you will be as economical as you 
can. You have been a good wife to me, Lucy ; 
better than I deserved. Well, I hope never to 
cause you any distress again; our troubles are all 
over, I trust, and many years of happiness are 
before us. Good-bye; I shall write again when I 
return to New York. 

“* Affectionately yours, E. ALLEN.” 

In due time the promised letter came, bringing 
the intelligence that the purchase was concluded, 
the money paid, and all the documents ratified, by 
which the property was made over to the pur- 
chasers. His friend had promised to give him 
and his family accommodation when they should 
all arrive at the Western City, and to forward 
them agreeably to their new home. Everything 
had turned out well; and the next letters should 
specify the exact time when he might be expected 
in Liverpool. The next letter came—the last— 
consisting of a few lines only. 

“ Thanks for the money just received. I have 
no time for a long letter; but we shall soon meet 
and talk over everything, which will be far plea- 
santer than writing. You had better come to 
Liverpool at once, after the sale of furniture is 
concluded. There is a quiet hotel kept by a Mrs. 
M. in Q—— Street; put up there and wait my 
coming: then I shall know where to find you. 
You may expect us on the 25th or 26th of next 
month (March). We sail on the 11th in that 
first-rate vessel, ‘THz PreEsipDENT.’ I had some 
thought of leaving Alfred behind with Landor, 
who wished me to do so; but afterwards he said 
the boy might be yearning to see his own country 
once more, and it might be better for me to take 
him. So you will see us both. Farewell. 

“ Affectionately yours, E>pwarp ALLEN.” 





GRUMBLING. 


ENGLISHMEN have the name of being notable 
grumblers. The people of some countries are 
remarkable for the light, easy way with which 
they bear troubles or submit to wrongs. In other 
warmer regions of the earth a grievance, private 
or public, either causes an immediate explosion of 
wrath, or else is nursed silently in the breast un- 


respecting the whole of that locality. It was a | til an opportunity arrives for taking cool and cruel 
strange coincidence that he should happen to come | revenge. This is rarely the case in our temperate 
in that very evening. He is quite a stranger to | country. Violent passions sometimes break forth ; 


both uncle and nephew. I received the map of 
the settlement, too, the same evening, but both 


i 


but the vast amount of provoked and angry feeling 
amongst us finds a comparatively harmless vent 
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in the shape of grumbling. That well-known per- 
sonage, who familiarly represents the national 
character—Mr. John Bull—grumbles at the sky 
over his head and the ground under his feet; grum- 
bles at the taxes he has to pay, and the impo- 
sitions on all hands put upon him; grumbles in 
the house and in the market-place, at vestry mect- 
ings and in the senate; in fact, grumbling is an 
esscntial element in his life and constitution. It 
is the raw material, out of which are formed the 
complaints and petitions, the indignation meet- 
ings and bills of rights, whereby public opinion is 
healthily directed to the removal of social evils 
and the advancement of political reforms. In this 
public aspect of the case it would be easy to show 
that the English habit of grumbling, however 
occasionally disagreeable, is on the whole a salu- 
tary trait of the national character. It is founded 
on a deep sense of right and of justice; and is 
nothing more than the rude utterance of protest 
against evils unremoved and wrongs unredressed. 
To grumble, according to Dr. Johnson, in his Dic- 
tionary, is “to murmur with discontent.” There 
is nothing discreditable in this definition. It does 
not imply a murmuring without cause ; and it is a 
far better condition of mind than either tamely 
submitting to grievances, or taking unjustifiable 
methods of getting rid of them. It is the natural 
expression of the feeling of men exposed to evils 
of which they seek to be rid, or missing what they 
think their due. When grumbling takes a consti- 
tutional and peaceable form, it effects more good 
than the dark conspiracies or the unseemly vio- 
lences of other nations. Grumbling is a good 
Anglo-Saxon word in its origin, and expresses 
a habit which has had wholesome influence in 
developing and improving the Anglo-Saxon 
laws and constitution under which we live and 
grumble. 

But as everything is liable to abuse, so is 
this privilege of grumbling, especially when exer- 
cised in the social and domestic circle. Here the 
feeling is too apt to degenerate into querulous- 
ness and ill-humour. There is no member of a 
family or of a society so disagreeable as the one 
to whom it is often justly said, “ You are always 
grumbling—yow are.” In a household, as well as 
‘in a State, there are doubtless evils to be removed 
and wrongs to be redressed ; but it will often be 
found that this domestic grumbling is the result 
of a querulous temper rather than a just sense of 
right. Reason ian affection, not to speak of 
policy, dictate the removal of real and well-grounded 
causes of complaint in a household, and there is 
rarely room for habitual murmuring and discon- 
tent. Ifsuch a spirit prevails, it is more likely, 
except in rare cases, to be the fault of the grum- 
bler than of those against whom ill-feeling is 
directed. What is really wanted is a larger por- 
tion of the personal virtue of contentment, one of 
the highest graces and ornaments of character. 
And if the truth must be told, it is more com- 
monly against the arrangements of Providence 
than the wrongs which we suffer, that we are all 
prove to show “murmuring with discontent.” 
There is no thorough cure for this uncomfortable 
and unseemly disposition, except the new spirit of 
humility and love which true piety brings into 
the mind. It was this spirit, in its noblest deve- 





lopment, which enabled the apostle Paul to say, 
“T have learned in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content.” Where Christian principle 
reigns in the heart, there is an end of grumbling 
at any of the dispensations of Providence. 

Even heathen moralists have taught good les- 
sons as to the virtue of contentment. Socrates 
said that if all the misfortunes of mankind were 
cast into a public stock, in order to be equally 
distributed among the whole species, those who 
now think themselves the most unhappy would 
— the share they are already possessed of 

efore that which would fall to them by such a 
division. Horace carried this thought farther in 
saying that if we could change conditions with 
any of those whom we deem more favoured by for- 
tune, we should soon find that our own burdens 
were easier to bear, and the most discontented 
would seek to be restored to the state in which 
he had formerly grumbled. This idea has been 
happily illustrated by Addison, in two of the 
charming papers in the “ Spectator,” the substance 
of which, with the admirable moral, we recal to 
our readers. He represents himself as having 
dreamed a dream. 

“ Methought there was a proclamation made by 
Jupiter that every mortal should bring in his or 
her griefs and calamities, and throw them toge- 
ther in a heap. There was a large plain appointed 
for this purpose. I took my stand in the centre 
of it, and saw with a great deal of pleasure the 
whole human species marching one after another, 
and throwing down their several loads, which im- 
mediately grew up into a prodigious mountain, 
that seemed to rise above the clouds.” A spiritual 
being (who was no other than Fancy) superin- 
tended the process. ‘“ There were several persons,” 
continues the “ Spectator,” “ who gave me great 
diversion on this occasion. I observed one bring- 
ing in a fardel, very carefully concealed under an 
old embroidered cloak, which, upon his throwing 
it into the heap, I discovered to be poverty. An- 
other, after a great deal of puffing, threw down 
his luggage, which upon examining I found to be 
his wife. There were multitudes of lovers saddled 
with very whimsical burdens, composed of darts 
and flames ; but what was very odd, though they 
sighed as if their hearts would break under these 
bundles of calamities, they could not persuade 
themselves to cast them into the heap, when they 
came up to it, but, after a few faint efforts, shook 
their heads and marched away as heavy-laden as 
when they came. I saw multitudes of old women 
throw down their wrinkles, and several young ones 
who stripped themselves of a tawny skin. There 
were very great heaps of red noses, large lips, and 
rusty teeth. The truth of it is, I was surprised 
to see the greatest part of the mountain made up 
of bodily deformities. Observing one advancing 
towards the heap with a larger cargo than ordi- 
nary upon his back, I found upon his near ap- 
proach that it was only a natural hump, which he 
disposed of with great joy of heart among this 
ete of human miseries. There were like- 
wise distempers of all sorts, though I could not 
but observe that there were many more imaginary 
than real. One little packet I could not but take 
notice of, which was a complication of all the dis- 
eases incident to human fiature, and was in the 
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hand of a great many fine people—this was called 
the spleen. But what most surprised me was a 
remark I made that there was not a single vice or 
folly thrown into the whole heap; at which I was 
very much astonished, having concluded within 
myself that every one would take this opportunity 
of getting rid of his passions, prejudices, and 
frailties.” 

Some further particulars being given of this 
mountain of miseries, the dreamer goes on to relate 
how he “ saw with unspeakable pleasure the whole 
species thus delivered from its sorrows. At the 
same time, as we stood round the heap and sur- 
veyed the several materials of which it was com- 
posed, there was scarcely a mortal in this vast 
multitude who did not discover what he thought 
pleasures and blessings of life, and wondered how 
the owners of them ever came to look upon them 
as burdens and grievances. 


habitation with any such other bundle as should 
be delivered to him. Upon this Fancy began 
again to bestir herself, and, parcelling out the 


whole heap with incredible activity, recommended | 


to every one his particular packet.” An amusing 


account is then given of the scenes that took | 


place, the result being that every one found the 


new trouble more disagreeable than the old one. | 


“The heap was at length all distributed among 
the two sexes, who made a most piteous sight as 
they wandered up and dovn under the pressure 
of their several burdens. 


lamentations. 
sion on the poor niortals, ordered them a second 
time to lay down their loads, with a design to 
give every one his own again. 
themselves with a great deal of pleasure; atter 
which the phantom who had led them into such 
gross delusions was commanded to disappear. 
There was sent in her stead a goddess of a quite 
different figure. Her motions were steady and 
composed, and her aspect serious but cheerfnl. 
She every now and then cast her eyes towards 
heaven, and fixed them upon Jupiter. Her name 


was Patience. She had no sooner placed herself by | 


the mount of sorrows than, what I thought very 
remarkable, the whole heap sunk to such a degree 
that it did not appear a third part so big as it was 
before. She afterwards returned every man his 
own proper calamity, and, teaching him how to 
bear it in the most commodious manner, he 
marched off with it contentedly, being very well 
pleased that he had not been left to his own choice 
as to the kind of evils that fell to his lot. Besides 
the several pieces of morality to be drawn out of 
‘this vision, I learnt from it never to repine at my 
own misfortunes or to envy the happiness of an- 
other, since it is impossible for any man to form a 
right judgment of his neighbour’s sufferings. For 
‘which reason also I have determined never to think 
too lightly of another’s complaints, but to regard 
the sorrows of my fellow-creatures with sentiments 
of humanity and compassion.” 

After this pleasant Jay sermon on the folly of 
murmuring against the dispensations of Provi- 





As we were atten- | 
tively regarding this confusion of miseries, this | 
chaos of calamity, Jupiter issued out a second | 
proclamation, that every one was now at liberty | 
to exchange his affliction, and to return to his | 


The whole plain was | 
filled with murmurs and complaints, groans and | 
Jupiter at length, taking compas- | 


They discharged | 





dence, we conclude with a few practical hints on 
behaviour under evils to which there is no call to 
be quietly submissive. Grumbling will not add 
a cubit to any man’s stature; but without grum- 
bling he may put something under his feet to 
enable him to reach higher. In nine cases out of 
ten, in the common affairs of life, a little extra 
exertion, or a little extra self-denial, will enable a 
man to raise himself above the position of present 
discomfort or vexation. It is a happy frame of 
mind when one is heard to say, “ Well, there is no 
use grumbling about it,” and girds up the loins of 
his mind to honest labour or persevering industry. 
Sometimes, when the cause of discomfort lies in 
hopeless difference of opinion or conflict of interest 
with those around us, true wisdom dictates a 
withdzawal from a situation where disputes or 
murmuring are unavoidable. It was thus that 
the patriarch Abraham and the apostle Paul 
acted, when they could not agree with their com- 
panions. Where complaints must be made, a 
frank open statement will often set matters right, 
since many wrongs are done inadvertently or from 
lack of due consideration. At all events this course 
will bring affairs to a crisis sooner than harboured 
discontent or gloomy sulkiness. Dr. Johuson once 
said he liked a “ good hater,” and in like manner 
there is a way of grumbling that is excusable com- 
pared with the sullen or fretful temper which some 
are apt to display. A good grumbler is most 
likely to get his personal wreugs redressed, and to 
help in removing those of a public nature. In 
grumbling about social or political grievances 
the voice may seem feeble, but it is the noise of 
multitudinous waves that makes the mighty sound 
of the ocean, and the voices of many grumblers 
help to form what our political /Esops eall the 
roar of “the British lion,” or in plain words, that 
public opinion which is the moving power in the 
machinery of the British constitution. 


THE SKETCHER IN NORTH WALES. 


CHAPTER V.—UP SNOWDON, 


We are roused from sleep on a bright June morn- 
ing by the booming, roaring echoes proceeding 
from the blasting in the slate-quarries of Alt Dhu; 
and, starting from our pillow, we commence a 
rather anxious reconnaisance as to the state of the 


weather. High up aloft, the deep blue ether is 
spotted with a fleet of white clouds in restless 
motion, all glittering gaily in the sunshine, and, as 
they hurry northward, chequering the sides of the 
verdant hills with their passing shadows. There 
appears, happily, to be no prospect of rain, for the 
lowest cloud sails free and clear of the loftiest peak, 
and the warm summer wind, which blows with 
fragrant breath into the window, carries no appre- 
ciable moisture with it: but, on the other hand, 
there is no prospect of a cloudless day ; and if the 
wind lulls—as it is likely to do ere noon—some of 
these fugitive clonds may descend and take pos- 
session of the upper ranges, and present us for sole 
prospect an impenetrable mist. However, we are 
embarked for Snowdon, and must take our chance : 
the old mountain, we know, is as capricious as 4 
spoiled beauty, and often rewards his votaries when 
they least expect it, andas often disappoints them 
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when they expect great things; and it is therefore 
of no use anticipating what is in store for us. It 
has just struck seven, and already we catch sight 
of a party, consisting of six ladies on horseback, 
and as many gentlemen on foot, winding round the 
road towards the mountain, and evidently bound 
for the ascent. It is nearer nine before we, having 


first fortified ourselves with a hearty breakfast, | 


prepare to follow their example. 


The ascent of Snowdon from the Llanberis side | 
begins within a very few paces from the front of | 
the Royal Victoria Hotel. Crossing the road, and | 


turning to the left, we pass through a gate to the 
right, and the labour before us begins at once. We 
should recommend the traveller who is going to 


get upon Snowdon’s back to commence the journey | 
at a moderate and easy pace, for the first mile is | 


almost as steep as any, except the very worst parts, 
and it is certainly a longer steep than he will meet 
with in any other part of the route. The way lies 
at first through a wood for the best part of a mile, 
and over a very bad road, upon which no one has 
thought it worth while lately to expend the slight- 
est labour in improvements. An active young 
guide, used to the mountain-paths, and who has no 
objection to make the ascent of Snowdon twice a 
day, if he can get the chance, will scamper up this 
first heat at a five-mile-an-hour pace, if his patron 
can be induced to follow him. It is as well to be- 
ware of such a fire-eater, and to stipulate for fair 
weather and breathing-time. 

On leaving the wood, and passing through a 
gate to the right of a cottage-garden, the road 
soon beeomes less toilsome ; it now lies over some 
bold swells of land which, rising one above an- 


other, afford some exquisite views of the valley | 


below. JT'ar down in the hollow lie the beautiful 
lakes of Llanberis,. backed to the right by the Alt 


Dhu, whose rows of quarried terraces, each sixty | 
feet in height, show here like a mere flight of steps | 


cut in the mountain side—and to the left by a 
series of minor mountains, wooded hills, and pas- 
toral slopes, gradually descending towards a level 
as the landseape stretches towards Carnarvon, and 
dotted over here and there with handsome man- 
sions, snug, retired dwellings, and labourers’ cot- 
tages, gleaming as diminutive bright white specks 
on the map of living green. - Just visible over the 
leafy mounds in the foreground are Dolbadarn 
Tower and the Victoria Hotel ; and to the right 
rise some of the grey precipitous peaks of the 


Snowdon range, which frown along the Pass of | 
Lianb. is, and crowd one another on its flanks. | 


This charming view, however, is soon left in the 


rear, and now the road winds along an extensive | 
valley or hollow, which itself forms the base of | 
many noble hills; the ascent here, for more than | 


amile and a half, is perfectly easy, and, though 


sometimes steep for short distances, is oftener | 
more approaching to a level. But for the charac- | 
ter of the road, which is worse than any one who | 


has not traversed it can possibly imagine, this part 


of the route would be irreproachable; it is, how- | 
ever, rather monotonous, what variety there is con- | 


sisting only in ‘the changing forms of the moun- 
tains whic’a shut it in, and the bolder projection of 
a vast precipitous mountain wall, which guards the 
peak of Snowdon on this side, and which the 
stranger is apt to take,for Snowdon itself. 


| As we advance, the serried ribs and chasms in 
this rock bulwark come plainer into view, and oc- 
casionally we see the ultimate peak of the moun- 
tain rising over it in the distance, and can distin- 
guish the form of the sharp, crowning, artificial 
pile of stones which has been reared on the sum- 
mit. The valley through which we are walking, 
and which must be in some parts near a thousand 
| feet above the level of the lakes of Llanberis, ap- 
pears to be one vast sheep-walk, and a pasture- 
ground as well for a few horned cattle. Here and 
there a tiny farm-house, surrounded by a walled 
| paddock, is seen by the banks of the little stream 
| which winds its way towards the fall of Ceunant 
Mawr, and the sides of the hills to the left are 
populous with ten thousand sheep, under the care 
| of Welsh shepherds, whose dogs are hounding 
'them down from the dangerous summits where 
| they love to stray, into the safer pastures below. 
| The wretched road, which is nothing but the sharp 
‘rock stripped of its verdure, drives us at times to 
| the soft, mossy grass, but twenty steps upon this 
| shifts us into a bog, from which we are again 
driven to the road. This bog, in. many places, is 
| cut to the depth of a yard into turf for fuel, vast 
' quantities of which is laid out to dry, and we see 
| by the wheel-tracks on the road, vile as it is, that 
_the turf will be drawn down the mountain in 
carts. 
| When this long and lofty mountain valley, 
| Which goes by the name of Cwm Brwynog, is 
| past, the difficult portion of the ascent recom- 
mences. But now the tourist begins to reap the 
| reward of his labour. New beauties in the land- 
scape are unfolded at every step; if he has to 
surmount that rocky barrier, he is well paid for his 
trouble, for, as he pants upwards with exhausted 
breath, he gazes downwards and around with in- 
creased surprise and delight. The precipitous wall 
which at a distance seemed to shut in the valley, 
is surmounted by a steep winding path, with less 
toil and trouble than was anticipated, and then the 
ridge is gained which overlooks the whole of the 
track lately passed over, and restores again the 
view, though immensely enlarged in area, of the 
Vale of Lianberis—opening up at the same time a 
prospect of a new and more stupendous character, 
which fascinates at once the eye and the mind. 
From the higher points and ridges of’ the latter 
half of the route, the stranger looks down upon a 
panorama of mountain-peaks, crags, and lakes, in- 
creasing in extent and multiplicity at every fresh 
advance ; he ceases to regard the toils of the way, 
in admiration of its wonders, and although the last 
part of the ascent to the ultimate peak is steep and 
rough, he climbs with new vigour, in-the certainty 
of a speedy end to his upward labour. 

People talk and write in an exaggerated style of 
the dangers of ascending Snowdon, It is doubt- 
less true that accidents have happened, and tourists 
have lost their way in some of the defiles of the 
several approaches ; and it is a fact that some years 
ago the son of a clergyman, who had ventured on 
an unknown and difficult route at an unfortunate 
time, fell over one of the cliffs and perished. This, 
however, was the only fatal accident we could hear 
of, and we are of opinion that the guides make 
| professional capital of the story, and find it to 
| their advantage to keep it circulating : at any rate 
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the guides, at all the places from which the ascent 
is made, claim the tragedy as their own, each one 
fixing it in his own locality, and they are apt 
to dwell with considerable impressiveness on the 
fate of the poor young gentleman, and his rash 
thoughtlessness in attempting to explore the 
mountain alone. The truth is, that of real dan- 
ger, in ordinary weather, there is none; should 
clouds descend, however, or a thick mist envelope 
the path of the stranger, the peril is considerable. 
To an indifferent pedestrian the ascent is weari- 
some enough, but we very much doubt whether 
the idea of danger ever occurs unpleasantly to the 
traveller while he is on the spot; that, we sus- 
pect, is an afterthought arising from his review of 
his journey, the contemplation of the lofty ridges 
over which he has passed, and the nervous fancies 
regarding what might have happened, but did not. 
It is an excitement very different from that of 
alarm which one feels in presence of these supposed 
perils, but actual and positive enjoyments. The 
ridge from which one leap would hurl us to de- 
struction is wide enough for a company of horse- 
men abreast, and the view from either side is such 
a revelation of the sublime and beautiful that one 
feels present at a bounteous feast, and forgets, for 
a time at least, everything else. 

Tourists generally rate the success of their 
ascents according to the number of the mountain 
lakes which they are able to reckon up as one 
after another rises into view. Some travellers 
profess to have counted between twenty and 





SNOWDON, FROM THE LLANBERIS LAKES, 





thirty ; we have no such triumph to boast, and 
should decline to make declaration to much more 
than half the number—seeing that the dark 
hollows and craggy mountainous basins which held 
the beautiful waters in their arms, had also caught 
in their stony embrace some straggling clouds, 
whose ever-changing forms, as they were borne by 
the breeze across their sharp summits and along 
their sides, veiled from our view large portions of 
the underlying area. Not that we lost anything, 
so far as the picturesque element is concerned, by 


this state of affairs. One effect of it was that it | 


seemed to impart life and motion to the dark 
crags themselves: rising out of a rolling surface 
of shifting clouds, they appeared at times as though 


moving through a vapoury ocean which was itselt | 


still, and it needed but a moderate effort of the 
imagination to suppose that such was the case, 
though the delusion could not be maintained for 
many seconds, and would be dissipated instantly 
by a break in the driving cloud or by momentarily 
contracting the view so as to take in the fore- 
ground. 

Arrived at the summit, we are sorry to say that, 
like many a previous traveller, we were destined to 
disappointment. What we had feared had come to 

ass; an envious cloud had in a manner spiked 
itself on the peak, and would not be shaken off. It 
was only through some partial openings in this 
misty veil that a distant view could be obtained, 
and then but for a brief space. Immediately 
below, under the eaves of the cloud, the prospect 
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THE SUMMIT OF SNOWDON, 


was grand and magnificent; the lakes shimmered 
through the haze, the savage peaks and crags 
loomed blackly, and a multitude of weird forms 
rose in rugged grandeur but half-revealed through 
the cloudy screen, while the wilderness of moun- 
tain tops in the middle distance seemed now to 
advance and now to retire—now to stand out in full 
form and colour and now to fade into transparent 
phantom shapes, as the cloud which wrapped us 
round redoubled its folds or suffered them to drift 
away. Far down in the depths lay some quiet 
tarns in hollows that seemed never visited by the 
sun, and reflecting the leaden hue of the cloud; 
but deeper yet and farther abroad lay others, which 
even now rejoicing in his beams, shot back the 
vivid flashes with almost dazzling brightness. 
But of the grand horizon views we saw next to 
nothing. The mountains of Wicklow—the far 
Isle of Man—the Highlands of Scotland—even 
the nearer ranges of Merioneth—all were behind 
the cloud, to be seen only by the eye of fancy. 
Once, while gazing over the Isle of Anglesey, 
some of us imagined that we saw the sea beyond, 
and perhaps we did, but there was evidently no 
certainty on that point, and it may have been 
nothing but a thin stratum of low-lying clouds. 

_ Meanwhile, our walk has made us hungry, and, 
in spite of a draught from one of the mountain 
streams that crossed our path, thirsty too. What 
is to be had in the way of refreshment in this 
upper region, nine times as high as St. Paul's 
golden cross, and more? Not much, certainly. 
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The settlers on this peak, who own or who rent the 
wooden sheds erected round the central flag-staff 
and pile of stones, though undeniably an elevated 
class, have no very elevated notions on the subject 
of diet. There is bread and butter, and biscuits 
and cheese, and “pop,” all of a rather second- 
hand sort; and there is tea—made to sell but not 
to drink, we should say, and which flavours 
strongly of yesterday’s or the day before yester- 
day’s brewst. Happy are they who have brought 
their provisions with them, and are independent 
of the mountain hotel. Still, perhaps we should 
not judge these hardy victuallers too hastily: if 
their charges are high, so is their position; every- 
thing consumed, with the exception of the water, 
which may be drawn from a spring near at hand, 
has to be lugged up hither with no small labour ; 
and as they have themselves to provision as well 
as their customers, they must be at no small ex- 
pense, either in cash or cartilage, for carriage. 

it be true, as they tell us, that some of them re- 
main up here all the year round, how must they 
fare when Snowdon is snowed on for more than 
three months together ? How do they obtain sup- 
plies >—what publications do they take in P—who 
is their commissariat P and what sort of a Christ- 
mas do they keep? The sheds, though strongly 
built, do not strike us as quite proof against such 
tempests as may reasonably be looked for in these 
altitudes, and it is easy to imagine them torn up 
from their fastenings and sent whirling over the 
ridge into that black abyss below. We note beds 
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in one of them, in which, as a fellow tourist ob- | 


serves, all the nations of Europe seem to have 


slept in their boots, which may be the case for | 
aught we know to the contrary—and indeed, on | 
reflection, is likely enough—for the fashion is to | 


come up here overnight and wait for the chance of 
a glorious view at sunrise; moonlight nights are 
generally chosen for the expedition, and it is not 
at all unusual for ladies to join the party. At the 
present moment the number of ladies on the 
crown of Snowdon quite equals that of the gentle- 
men ; they have, however, all arrived on horseback, 
and we make up our minds that if ever we sur- 
mount these summits again we will follow their 
example. 

The journey down from Snowdon is as distressing 
to the toes as the ascent is to the lungs. There is 
no such thing as a gentle footfall at a decline of 
one in seven, and we arrive at the bottom of one 
steep descent after another in a succession of 
flumps that threaten dislocation to every joint. 
Talking to a communicative traveller on the sub- 
ject of the unfavourable view, he tells us that this 
is the third attempt he has made upon Snowdon, 
and the most suecessful of the three. Though he 
easily reached the summit the first time, starting 
at midnight with his guide, he really saw nothing ; 
he remained on the peak the whole of the following 
day, and was beclouded the whole time, having to 
descend at last with his curiosity ungratified. 
The second time a violent storm overtook hin 
half-way; but then he saw one of the grandest 
sights imaginable, though it was not the sight he 
came to see. He had reached the brow of the 
great ridge which overlooks Llanberis, when the 
wind came on to blow a gale, driving before it 
masses of dense rolling clouds, which came tum- 
bling over each other in monster billows miles in 
extent. The force of the gale drove them against 
the upright face of the rock, on which they dashed 
in huge volumes, broad masses of them rising high 
in the air, and curling over in fearful breakers to 
fall into the confused and yeasty ruck below. He 
found a sort of shelter with his guide to leeward of 
a crag, and lay watching the phenomena of this 
cloud tempest for more than an hour. By and by 
the wind veered a point, and the dense cloudy 


pack, turning to the left, rushed furiously along | 
the valley which he had lately traversed towards | 


Llanberis. This was the same storm whose later 


results we have already noticed in the Pass of | 


Llanberis and in the vale of the Llugwy at 
Bettws-y-Coed. 

Snowdon is ascended from Capel Curig, from 
Beddgelert, and from Snowdon Ranger, as well as 
from Llanberis. The ascent from Snowdon Ranger 
is the shortest, and is said to be exceedingly pic- 
turesque; but there is little accommodation at 
that station, and ponies are not to be had. From 
Beddgelert the route is more difficult than from 
Llanberis, and much longer, but from the superior 
-views it affords, it is highly spoken of. The route 
from Capel Curig is long and in some degree 
hazardous, and the ascent from thence should not 
be undertaken as a mere matter of pleasure, save 
by well-tried pedestrians or those inured to moun- 
tain travel. It is, however, said to be the grandest 
route of the whole. 

There is a good dinner waiting for us at the 
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Royal Victoria, and afterwards there is an omnibus 
running to Carnarvon: we gladly avail ourselves 
of both, and, having finished off the dinner, en- 
sconce ourselves in a corner of the omnibus, where, 
as our fellow-travellers prefer the roof, we have 
the whole interior, it seems, to ourselves. The 
way lies, for the first two miles, along the margin 
of Llyn Padarn, the lower of the Llanberis lakes, 
The view is pleasing, but appears tame and flat 
after the peaks and caverns of the Snowdon range, 
Such as it is, however, we are not permitted to 
have much of it. No sooner is the omnibus out 
of sight of the hotel than the door flies open, and 
in leaps a travelling pedlar with his pack, which 
he throws on the floor, stretching himself at the 
same time on the soft cushioned seat. He is hardly 
settled, when in bolts a youth with a ponderous 


fragmentary pantaloons. He has just made him- 
self comfortable, when the door flies open a third 
time, and a huge fellow launches himself in, bear- 
ing a sack in one hand, and that identical long- 
spouted ‘tea-kettle which we saw him wielding 
with such peculiar and pecuniary energy on the 
summit of Snowdon, and which contained the yes- 
terday’s tea. This kind of invasion goes on till 
the omnibus is choked with road vagrants, nor 
does it stop then: there happens to be no con- 
ductor, but in his plaee half a dozen Cymri, with 
about two pairs of shoes between them, cluster 
round the seats and hang on'the step, while two 
or three more climb to the rear roof, and thus all 
chance of a prospect is blotted out. With this 





eight miles, when the intruders, either compas- 
sionating the poor horses, who have been galloping 
| with such a heavy load, or thinking it may be 
prudent to save the fare, drop off, or walk out, 
| bag and baggage, without troubling the driver to 


stop, and we draw up to the Royal and Sportsman 


Hotel at Carnarvon as empty as we left the 
| Royal Victoria at Llanberis. 


| THE REMAINS OF AN ENGLISH KING. 





Tur heart of James 11 was sent to one convent, | 


his brains to another, his bowels were committed to 


chapel of the English Benedictines in Paris. 





sack full of something, and fluttering in a pair of 


cargo of barnacles we travel the next seven or | 


the keeping of a third, and his body, after resting | 
| for awhile at St. Germains, was deposited in the | 
For | 


three-quarters of a century, the Paris Guide Books, | 
beginning with that of Germain Le Brice, in 1725, | 


| did not fail to point out to the visitors to the 
| French capital that the body of the king of Eng- 
| land was here “en dépét.” 
which it was deposited, did not form the only 
shrine to which Jacobites repaired. In the old 
Scotch college, in the Rue des Fossés Saint Victor, 
the brains of the deceased monarch, in an urn of 
| bronze gilt, surmounted a monument, erected 
from the designs of Garnier, by the Duke of Perth, 
to the memory of his master. On this monument 
was an inscription, more adulatory probably than 
any ever read by the Ephori, when, in disgust of 
“ post-mortem laudation,” they prohibited the 
employment of epitaphs. In the days of the great 
revolution, the urn-on this monument was broken 
by the populace, and the brains it eontained were 











The tomb, within | 
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trampled out upon the ground. The royal body, 
at the Benedictines, was treated rudely, but with | 
something more of reverence than the brains in | 
the Scottish college. At the time alluded to, the | 
convent was used as a prison, and among the | 
prisoners was a Mr. Fitz-Simons, who was a wit- | 
ness of the treatment to which the corpse was | 
subjected, and who thus describes what he saw :— | 
“ | was a prisoner in Paris, in the convent of the | 
English Benedictines, in the Rue St. Jaques, | 
during part of the revolution. In the year 1793 | 
or 1794 the body of King James it of England | 
was in one of the chapels there, where it had been | 
deposited some time, under the expectation that it 
would one day be sent to England, for interment 
in Westminster Abbey. It had never been buried. 
The body was in a wooden coffin, inclosed in a 
Jeaden one, and that again inclosed in a second | 
wooden one, covered with black velvet. While I | 
was so a prisoner, the sazs-culottes broke open | 
the coffins, to get at the lead, to cast into bullets. 
The body lay exposed nearly a whole day. It was 
swaddled like a mummy, bound tight with garters. 
The sans-culottes took out the body, which had 
been embalmed. There was a strong smell of 
vinegar and camphor. The corpse was beautiful 
and perfect; the hands and nails were very fine; 
I moved and bent every finger. I never saw so 
fine a set of teeth in my life. A young lady, a 
fellow-prisoner, wished much to have a tooth; I 
tried to get one out for her, but could not, they 
were so firmly fixed. The feet also were very beau- 
tiful. The face and cheeks were just as if he were 
alive. LIrolled his eyes; the eye-balls were per- 
fectly firm under my finger. The French and 
English prisoners gave money to the sans-culottes 
for showing the body. They said he was a good 
sans-culotte, and they were going to put him into 
a hole in the public churchyard, like other sans- 
culottes ; and he was carried away, but where the 
body was thrown I never heard. King George tv 
tried all in his power to get tidings of the body, 
but could not. Around the chapel were several 
wax moulds of the face hung up, made probably 
at the time of the king’s death, and the corpse 
was very like them. The body had been originally 


brought to the convent of the Benedictines. Mr. 
Porter, the prior, was 2 prisoner at the time in his 
own convent.” 

It is curious that Mr. Fitz-Simons, in 1840, when 
he gave the above description, was not aware that 
the body of James was safely removed to the 
parish church of St. Germains, where the king 
had expressed a wish that it should finally rest. 
It would seem to have been privately buried ; and 
the locality was, in course of time, forgotten. 
Great was the surprise, when, nearly a quarter of 
a century subsequently, some workmen, engaged 
in removing the foundations of the old church, on 
which a new edifice was to be constructed, came 
upon the “ mortal deposit” of the often-disturbed 
king. The news was conveyed to England; and 
George rv resolved to render fitting honour to the 
last of the Stuarts, who had thus unexpectedly 
been brought again upon earth, to challenge the 
notice of the living. 

Accordingly, in the Paris papers of September 7, 





1824, there appeared a paragraph, addressed par- 


ticularly to the English. It announced that’ on 
the 9th instant, in conformity with orders for- 
warded to the British ambassador, a funeral ser- 
vice would be solemnized at the parish church of 
St. Germains, by the Bishop of Cybistria, coadjutor 
of Edinburgh, on the occasion of the translation 
of the mortal remains of King James 11. The 
subjects of his Britannic majesty were invited to 
attend. The paragraph puzzled our journalists at 
home, who protested against this service, if 
thereby the legitimate right of the Stuarts was 
recognised, or confession was made that service for 
the dead could get a soul in or out of purgatory. 
Sly hits were directed against Lord Eldon, the 
keeper of the king’s conscience, for ordering such 
amass, at a period when he was in the habit of 
toasting the Protestant ascendancy. Neverthe- 
less, on the day mentioned, a vast number of peo- 
ple quitted Paris in order to witness the ceremony 
at St. Germains. Among the most celebrated 
personages present were Marshal Macdonald and 
the Duke de Fitz-James. The Gardes-du-corps 
rendered royal honours to the mortal remains as 
they passed along; and at the conclusion, an 
English lady made a collection for the poor. She 
was accompanied by the Count de Sternberg, a 
descendant of the family of the Stuarts. 

The royal diadem of gold, beneath a black 
crape veil and on a velvet cushion, was placed 
above the body, by command of the English 
ambassador, who, by a singular coincidence, viewed 
in connection with the ceremony, was a Stuart— 
Sir Charles, afterwards Lord Stuart de Rothsay. 
The inscription on the monument, beneath which 
the body was deposited, described James as having 
been renowned for his triumphs in a second 
degree of rank, but more unhappy in a supreme 
station: in primo infelicior. 

It is singular that, in all the epitaphs which 
have been placed above the remains of the Stuart 
king, there has been a profuse employment of 
comparatives. They are to be found in the in- 
scription placed upon the tomb erected in me- 
mory of James, by the Duke of Perth. Here it is 
said that James was “terri ac mari clarus, sed 
constanti in Deum fide clarior’—‘ famous by sea 
and land, but more famous for his fidelity to- 
wards God.” And again, he is said to have been 
“yebus secundis major, adversis superior.” This 
inscription was partly adopted, with certain 
changes, by those who put a legend above the 
newly-di-covered remains, in 1824; and now, on 
the modest monument in the church of St. Ger- 
mains, erected by royal affection to the royal 
remains, “ Regio cineri regia pietas,” we read that 
he whose dust lies within, was “ magnus in pros- 
peris, major in adversis”—‘ great in prosperity, 
and still greater in adversity ;” a testimony which 
can be accepted but with great reserve. 

Little more than a quarter of a century had 
elapsed since the discovery of these remains, when 
the Emperor Napoleon 111 conducted our Queen 
Victoria to the royal tomb in the parish church of 
St. Germains. Within that space of time France 
had dethroned two dynasties and overthrown two 
republics. The illustrious visitors to the shrine, 
perhaps found what was certainly there—deep in- 
struction for those who knew how to apply it. 
When James died at St. Germains, the daughter 
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of a poor Protestant lady, expelled, with her 
father, from France by Louis x1v, was married to 
Prince George of Hanover. At the said period 
there was a respectable family in Florence, a mem- 
ber of which ultimately settled, and a descendant 
of whom practised as a lawyer, in Corsica. Of 
Protestants there had never been more cruel op- 
pressors than Louis and James; and no country 





had so much reason to hate foreign rule as 
Corsica had to detest that of the French. And | 
now, in 1855, the descendant of the French Pro- | 
testant lady occupied the throne of James, and the | 
grandson of the Corsican lawyer sat in the seat of | 
Louis. The fact is worth recording; though the | 
deductions drawn from it may vary, according to | 
the temper, faith, and political creed of those to | 
whose attention it is thus recalled.* 





ABOUT SIXTY YEARS AGO. 
SECOND PAPER. 

Ir was at night that the most remarkable differ- 
ence appeared between the present and the past 
century in London. When the shades of evening 
descended, there was no contrivance to enlighten 
the gloom ; all there was made darkness visible, and 
the distant dim twinkle of oil lamps only assured 
you that there was light, but without shedding it. 
Like the diffusion of knowledge, it was stintedly 
supplied, oddly managed, and curiously circum- 
scribed within legitimate optical bounds. As in 
a certain style of learning, it was said that every 
one had a mouthful, none a stomachful; so in 
this fashion of enlightenment, every one had a 
glimpse, but none a clear sight of surrounding 
objects. And the shops partook of the palpable 
obscure. Dips, lamps and lanterns in the interior 
shamed not the external illumination; and there 
needed no early shutting-up movement to release 
the trader from the business of the day. By eight 
o'clock, as the shop-boys (not the so and so assist- 
ants) said, they extinguished the lights, supped, 
and, to be fit for early rising, went to bed; they 
resorted to neither theatres, institutes, lectures, 
libraries, nor casinos; while their masters went to 
their evening relaxation or symposium. 

And herein it is that the great change of habits 
and manners among the respectable mercantile 
community has taken place. In those days the 
leading and most opulent shopkeepers and trades- 
men in London—clothiers, tea-dealers, grocers, 
ironmongers, upholsterers, drapers, booksellers, 
silversmiths, watchmakers, bakers, confectioners, 
haberdashers, tailors, shoemakers, saddlers, coach- 
builders, in short, every first-class citizen, as well 
as persons engaged in professional pursuits— 
resided and slept in the houses in which their 
several occupations were carried on. They lived 
entirely in the midst of the works and doings by 
which they lived. To speak generally, there were 
no country houses, no villas, no ornéed cottages 
from five to fifteen miles off, to refresh their weary 
spirits after the toils of the day. And the con- 
sequence was, albeit respectable men, the great 
majority of them resorted almost every night 
to some favourite and accustomed tavern, where 








* From “ Monarchs retired from Business,’”’ by Dr. Doran. 
Bentley. 


they met their confréres, and talked over the 
news and politics, of which the evening pa 
furnished tlte latest intelligence. From the ad 
quency of association, these parties were almost 
clubs, but open to other visitors, and to naval and 
military officers who happened to be in town. 
Government and other whe were often found 
mingling with this society, and satisfying their 
appetites in like way with a broiled kidney or 
a Welsh rabbit, as the case might be. Ten 
o'clock usually left the tavern cleared for later 
personages, and more numerous imbibitions of 
spirituous mixtures, until after the theatres had 
disgorged their thirsty audiences, 

The custom of consorting at taverns is of Eng- 
lish antiquity; and from the age of the “Spec- 
tator”’ and “ Tatler,” through the epoch of John- 
son and Goldsmith, descended regularly to the 
commencement of the nineteenth century; when, 
as heretofore, the pipe, the calumet of peace and 
social fellowship, was smoked in the social inter- 
courses of the evening hour by such parties as I 
have described. As yet, the mania for fuming 
night and day, in public conveyances and places, 
along crowded streets and highways, and in the 
faces of the fair sex, did not exist. Cigars, whether 
of foreign or home manufacture, were unseen ; and 
the' concomitants of expense, drinking, spitting, 
and ill manners, attendant upon the practice or 
abuse of this too prevalent indulgence, did not 
operate (as they now do so extensively and inju- 
riously) upon the habits and morals of the people. 

It is now past midnight, and the vast hive re- 
poses. The dusky streets and dwellings of the 
inhabitants are guarded from harm by a race of 
decrepit old men, known by the soubriquet ot 
“ Charlies,” the predecessors of the “‘ Bobbies” of 
modern times. These, when awake themselves, 
are ordained to keep other folk awake by bawling 
as loud as their lungs allow, every hour and half 
hour that passes till dawn, and informing their 
hearers what sort of weather is abroad, cloudy, 
rainy, frosty, or fine. They are armed with rattles 
and carry lanterns, that they may pick their way 
and avoid personal dangers; for it was a not 
uncommon exploit of gentlemen full of wine to 
win so many rattles (as if of scorpions) in a given 
time; or, where they caught the somnolent Char- 
lies asleep in their boxes, to turn so many down, 
more helpless than the hapless, lobster-like 
cuirassiers at Waterloo, and leave them in their 
living tomb till friendship, fellow-feeling, or 
humanity released them from their durance vile. 
They were thoroughly useless and stupid, and so 
ignorant that a recent newspaper report I read of 
police accomplishments might justly have been 
applied to them, as “none of these fellows could 
use correct language enough to turn out a dog.” 

To light, added to a well-organized system of 
police, we owe a large amount of comfort and 
protection. Fifteen hundred miles of gas burners 
in and around London eontribute wonderfully to 
the safety and enjoyments of our nocturnal move- 
ments; inasmuch as I can in the darkest night 
promenade without apprehension vid Belgravia 
from Pimlico to Brompton, whereas, sixty years 
ago, no man in his senses durst adventure to cross 
the Five Fields, Chelsea, after dusk, well knowing 
that the minions of the moon, up or down, would 
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be almest sure to ease him of watch and any 
superfluous money he might recklessly carry about 
with him. Yet there were then no ticket-of-leave 
convicts, to put the pistol to your head; the 
garotte had not been imported from the Orient 
of Thuggee; and the gentlemen of the road, 
the meaner petty larceny rascals, were more 
summarily my determinately dealt with accord- 
ing to law! Ever and anon, as I have hinted, 
some half dozen at a time were miserably put 
to death in the Old Bailey; ruffians kicking 
off their shoes among the crowd in impenitent 
bravado, and other “sneaks” suffering for minor 
offences, horse or sheepstealing, firing at a watch- 
man, breaking into a dwelling-house, forging a 
frank, or similar crimes, expiating their guilt by 
the prolonged, convulsive strangling which ren- 
dered executions more horrible. And horribly 
prompt were the sentences; there was little space 
for petitions, repentance, or mercy. 

But let us away from these sanguinary remem- 
brances; away from the dismal Old Bailey, and 
along the rough, block-paved streets, undisturbed 
by Macadam, then a boy throwing stones at apple 
trees in Scotland; only partially undermined by 
water-pipes, and unlumbered by a more numerous 
multitude of wagons, carts, and carriages, than a 
pedestrian could cross without risk of life or limb. 
Or let us dash down to the water-side and embark 
in one of the thousand wherries which ply on the 
Thames between bridges—clumsy Westminster, 
insecure Blackfriars, and perilous, tide-racing old 
London ; for Waterloo was only just projected by 
Ralph Dodd, and iron, for such structures as 
Hungerford or Southwark, was an unimagined 
material. ‘“ The silver Thames” was then in fact 
silvery. The current was often clear and trans- 
lucent, and malarian odours at any season were 
imperceptible. Bacon’s statuary group with its 
naiads, in Somerset House Square, was a recogni- 
sable allegory. Now, stirred up from the abyss by 
unceasing steamers, and imbedding filth in quantity 
beyond the powers of common arithmetical calcu- 
lation, what statue or group could be invented to 
convey a classic idea of this desperately polluted 
stream P The most obscene of the heathen deities, 
with scavengers and nightmen for naiads and 
nereiads, would but weakly symbolize the utter 
abomination of this bounteous and once beautiful 
river! Ah! how could the poet Gray apostrophize— 
“ Hail! Father Thames !’’ unless, like the paternal 
Saturn, it was his office to destroy all his children 
who drew the breath of life upon his noxious 
domain. 

The peace of 1814 initiated a great change in 
English society, and the invention and appliance 
of steam transit by land and water completed the 
extraordinary revolution. I went to the first sit- 
ting of the Royal Institution nearly sixty years 
ago; and Vauxhall Gardens were then a popular 
resort, and the wild beasts at Exeter Change a 
favourite spectacle. Science was beginning to 
show to the unlearned; horticulture shone amid 
fireworks and social music; and natural history 
had its lions, and even an elephant, for study. 
Nevertheless, a considerable number of the citi- 
zens, educated within the sound of Bow-bells, were 
curiously ignorant upon these subjects. I recol- 
lect a type of the class, a reputable mercer of 





Cheapside, confessing, to a question from me, that 
he had seen a rat and a mouse, but he had never 
seen a (h)owl! What sort of an animal did he 
fancy an owl was? There was no Zoologieal Gar- 
den to inform a mind engrossed with the daily 
routine of trade. The same remarks apply to bo- 
tany. Beyond the limits of Covent Garden, there 
was almost a perfect blank of knowledge; the cul- 
tivation of cauliflowers was perhaps the best un- 
derstood of floral pursuits. Chiswick and Regent's 
Park were non snventus. 

Altogether there was then a greater abundance 
of individuality of character. People did not rub 
off their acute angles by perpetual mixture in 
railway travelling, or even in the more silent com- 
panionship of rumbling omnibuses. There were 
then no such things. The clumsy hackney-coach. 
was the sole street conveyance. If you went to 
any of the few places of recreation and amusement 
extant in those days, you must have one of these 
vehicles, and go in evening dress; for the jaco- 
bonism of the French Revolution was just inno- 
vating in that respect, and “ sponsible” people did 
not think of roughing it in loose coats, vulgar 
trousers, and ties. I had almost forgotten the last 
stand of sedan-chairs in St. James’s Street, into- 
one of which, as it was told, probably to put them 
out of fashion, when an Irish gentleman got, with 
its bottom out, he declared that, but for the honour 
of the thing, he would rather have walked. 

And hundreds of trifling or more significant 
matters marked the variety of life in London,. 
which simply to enumerate would occupy a far 
wider page than a leisure day, and still less a 
Leisure Hour, could yield for such a purpose. Ea. 
gr.—De Loutherbourg lectured on the Eidophusi- 
kon, and Stevens on Heads, instead of Thackeray 
on the four Georges. Sir Joshua, not the sun, 
painted portraits. There were splendid ilkumi- 
nations and rejoicings for naval victories every 
few months; and no sad triumphs, such as the 
war in India acclaims, where, though British 
bravery and conduct are equally conspicuous, the 
glory is subdued by the melancholy reflection that 
it is reaped, not in the cause of national honour, 
but only in the infliction of punishment and re- 
venge. The tears shed upon the graves of our 
heroes are embittered by the thought that they 
have fallen in so unworthy a warfare. 

But, again, passing from so painful a topic, I 
hasten to bring this necessarily desultory sketch 
toanend. The newspaper of sixty years ago was 
a poor affair; it was not then an organ of public 
opinion (such as the editor and his associates chose 
to ascribe) dictatorial in essence, and potent as a 
fourth estate of the realm. It very briefly reported 
the proceedings of Parliament by stealth, connived 
at by the authorities, but hampered by many in- 
conveniences. I heard the debate when Mr. 
Windham declared against the offence of reporting 
altogether ; Mr. Wilberforce was willing to con- 
done it, provided it was fair and correct, but 
would hold editors responsible for errors ; and, at 
last, it was agreed to wink at the reporters in the 
back row of the gallery taking notes, at the risk 
of being turned out if anybody chose to take the 
trouble to notice them, or what they were doing. 
The general aspect and intelligence of the daily 
press were abrupt and limited, and there was a 
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lack of that spirit and enterprise which have | wards the Blue Mountains, a place of refuge 
since raised them to so important a position. A | for animals of the deer kind, and where face of 
sheet of the “Times,” for example, which then | man was rarely seen, save that of the wandering 
asserted its pre-eminence on the oath of two | Indian in pursuit.of the game which, at that time, 
pressmen and its publisher, that it absolutely | was very abundant. 
sold 3000 copies, and occasionally two or three The master of this homestead in the “ far west” 
hundred more per diem, would probably con- | was the father of eleven children, whom he saw 
tain two columns of Parliamentary debate, being | growing up around him, a goodly progeny, 
an eighth part of the sixteen widely-printed | the future occupants of that “garden in the wil- 
columns of which it was composed. There might | derness.” Strong, hearty, and industrious, they 
be four or five columns of advertisements, including ; promised to be all a father’s love could wish. One 
Solomon’s Balm of Gilead, and other quack medi- | little one they had—a last fond treasure, the 
cines—at most two warehouses for the sale of | pet of them all, just four years old. This child of 
ready-made apparel—open offers of so many | their old age, it will easily be believed, was an 
guineas for a place in the India House—an ade- | object of tenderest love to the worthy couple, who 
quate premium for a cadetship, or several hundred | called him “ Derick,” in memory of one to whom 
pounds for a permanent situation under Govern- | they had been much indebted in early life. It 
ment! Of what are now called leaders, there were | chanced one morning, when all were busily oc- 
no signs. A few dry summary observations, a | cupied, this little one strayed away, unobserved 
puragraph that a union with Ireland, or the impo- | by any eye, even that of the faithful old negress, 
sition of an income-tax, were contemplated—a | who had served the family, through adverse and 
piece of indifferent poetry, and, it might be, a| prosperous days, ever since they had been esta- 
bit of seandal about some well-known characters | blished in those parts. 
—completed the attractions of these oracles atthe | At length the child was missed; it was about 
close of last century, and fulfilled the purposes re- | ten o’clock in the morning. A general inquiry 
quired by the forefathers of the rising generation. | was immediately made; but nobody had seen him, 
Of their influence upon the public, there was | nor did any one remember to have heard his merry 
scarcely a vestige. laugh at play. The river was the mother’s first 
I have now dipped into as many of the pigeon- | thought. She ran to its banks, but to no purpose. 
holes in which my reminiscences sleep as might | The fields around were next searched ; he might be 
turn out a batch worth communicating to the | sleeping on some shady bank. No: he was not 
reader, at least in one service. Many of the| there; the boys hastened to the neighbouring 
shelves, by the lapse of years, have become worm- | woods, which they beat ever with the most diligent 
eaten and destroyed, and many I have left un-| care. A thousand times they shouted his name; 
touched, for, perhaps, future occasions. Even at | but the only sound they heard in reply was the 
this coup d’eil, I think we may agree with Racine | echo from the neighbouring hills. Terrified to the 
— Everything changes, arts, habits, wit, and | utmost degree, they all assembled together at the 
wisdom’s self. We are not as we were, and we | foot of the mountain of Chataigniers (or chesnut 
shall not remain as we are.” trees), without any of them being able to give the 
least intelligence of the child. Night was fast 
coming on; but the parents, in despair, refused to 
return home, for their alarm was now enhanced by 
their fear of the wild animals, especially the moun- 
tain cat, an animal so fierce and rapacious that the 
“He thinks, admitted to that equal sky, inhabitants dreaded its attacks. Then they painted 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” to their frightened imagination the horrid idea of 
Tuts oft-quoted couplet, in which Pope, with the | a brown bear, or some other dreadful prowler of 
licence of poetic fancy, paints the simple faith of | the night feasting upon the defenceless child. 
“the poor Indian, with untutored mind,” seems * Derick! my poor darling! where art thou?” 
quite apropos to the following tale, in which the | cried the mother, in her poignant distress; but all 
admirable instinct and sagacity of an Indian dog | in vain were her cries; the night wore wearily 
appears to the greatest possible advantage. away, and, sick at heart, they saw the sun’s first 
When the Edict of Nantes, which had secured | beams gilding the tree-tops, and their spirits 
to the French Protestants the exercise of their | failed them for fear. It was drawing towards noon, 
worship and the enjoyment of their civil rights, | when the poor old negress, who had been kept at 
was revoked, many thousands were compelled | home by her infirmities, saw a stranger approach- 
to fly their country and seek a home in foreign | ing the house. Her eyes eagerly scanned him as 
lands. Among them not a few found refuge | he advanced, and she soon recognised an Indian 
in the wilds of America, where, in common with | who occasionally passed that way laden with furs, 
others who, for various causes, had left their | and availed himself of the opportunity to rest and 
native country, they settled down on the waste | refresh himself beneath Lefevre’s roof. The man 
lands, and by their industry and thrift founded | was greatly surprised at finding no one about the 
those numerous States which now constitute | fields, and still more, when he reached the house, 
the Commonwealth of America. Our story re- | that not a creature was visible save the negress. 











THE LOST CHILD AND THE INDIAN 
DOG. 


lates to a family descended from one of these “ Where is my brother ?” he inquired. 
fugitive Huguenots, named Lefevre. They had “ Alas!” said the old woman, “he has lost his 


established themselves in the county of Ulster, in | darling little child, and every soul is gone to hunt 
the neighbourhood of Pennsylvania, and possessed | after him in the woods; since yesterday at this 
a plantation on the very verge of the valley to- | time, I have seen none of them.” 
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* Sound the horn,” cried her visitor, with sud- 
den animation, “and try and get thy master home; 
let me see him, and I will find the child.” 

The horn was instantly sounded, and, at the 
well-known summons, the scattered family came 
in, hastening homeward. The Indian spoke a few 
words to Lefevre, and then asked for the shoes 
and stockings the child, had last worn. ‘These 
having been fetched, he ordered his dog, which 
had accompanied him, to scent them, and then, 
taking the house for his centre, he described a 
circle of a quarter of a mile semi-diameter, order- 


ing his dog to smell the earth wherever he led | 


him. ‘The circle was not completed when the sa- 
eacious animal began to bark and show evident 
marks of excitement. These actions, which the 
Indian interpreted favourably, awakened a glim- 
mering ray of hope in the disconsolate parents. 
The dog straightway followed the scent, and again 
barked loudly ; he was on the track. 
party pursued him at the top of their speed, but 


he soon outstript them and was lost sight of in the | 


woods. In about half an hour they again heard 
him baying in the distance, and soon beheld him 
running to meet them. The whole appearance of 
the dog was evidently changed ; he seemed full of 


the greatest delight, and, jumping about them, | 
fawned on his master, looking eagerly in his face, | 


as though he would say his search had not been in 
vain. 


“T am sure he has found the child,” said the | 


Indian; and without another word he disap- 
peared, following the animal as it sprang forward. 
“Ts he dead or alive?” was now the question, 
and an interval of cruel suspense followed, At 
length the Indian reappeared, coming towards 
them, and in his arms he carried the lost infant, 
which he tenderly placed in the arms of the poor 
mother. He had followed the dog, who led him 
to the foot of a tree, where he found the child 
lying in an exhausted state, apparently lifeless. 

It was well that the parents had been in some 
measure prepared for the joyful result. So great 
had been their anguish that the revulsion of feel- 
ing was almost too great ; and more than a quarter 
of an hour elapsed before they could express their 


gratitude to the kind restorer of their child. An | 


affecting scene followed. After they had caressed 
their darling, and bathed its little face with tears 
of rejoicing, they threw themselves on the neck of 
the Indian, whose heart melted in sympathy with 
their own. Their gratitude was next extended to 
the dog ; they caressed him with terms of endear- 
ment, lavishing upon him every epithet expressive 
of their admiration for his sagacity in recovering 
to them their lost treasure. In short, a happier 
family than theirs was not to be found that night 
in all America. 

As they gathered around the board which the 
faithful negress had prepared with an ample sup- 
ply of all the good things she had at command, 
they listened to many a wondrous tale which the 
Indian told his host concerning the marvellous doci- 
lity and’surprising instincts of the native dogs. The 
Indians, it is well known, had a great partiality 
for these animals, which they trained with care, 
and often left in charge of their huts or cottages 
during their absence. No more certain guardians 
could they have had; for they suffered none but 


The whole | 


their owners to come near the threshold; and it is 
said that the dogs of Indian breed were trained to 
such a hatred of those foreigners against whom 
their masters carried on their hostilities, that they 
would instantly attack and worry them, and even 
scent them at a distance. 





THE BIBLE FOR EVERY THING. 


Dr. Hall, in his “ Journal of Health,” speaking of the 
importance ct inhabiting houses in their structure and 
situatien favourable to health, refers as follows to the 
| Bible :—'There is more sound practical hygiene, on this 
| subject of healthy houses, in the fourteenth chapter of 
| Leviticus, from verse thirty-four, than in all the skulls 
| of all the health commissioners and common councils of 
all the cities of Christendom. Pity it is that we do 
not read our Bibles more, that great book, which con- 
sins the leading principles of what is indisputably 
good, and useful, and true, in all that really pertains 
to human happiness; and pity it is that the Sunday 
newspaper, and the trashy weekly, and the enticing 
story-book, for childhood and hoary age, on subjects 
pertaining to the world, and party-preaching, and in- 
fidel peripatetic lecturers, with their new-fangled cru- 
dities for human amelioration, and their theories for 
elevating the masses—pity it is, we say, that all these 
things so attract attention. The Bible, the best book 
of all, the wisest in all its theories, and in all its prac- 
tices safe, has become a sealed book to the many, and any 
other volume on the centre or the side-table is opened 
sooner than it. O! hie me to the “old paths” and to 
times of lang syne, when the Saturday afternoon Bible- 
class was the thing talked of and prepared for during the 
week ; its leader, a William Wallace, and then a John 
M‘Farland, a pupil of the elder Mason. And these 
same youthful Bible-learners, the men of their genera- 
tion, where are they now? What are they doing? 
Why, they are scattered through this whole land, east 
| and west, and in other lands, leading men everywhere, 
as seeretaries, as professors, as presidents of colleges, as 
| influential editors, clergymen of mark, and higher still, 
as missionaries to the distant heathen, and the privy 
counsellors of kings! Let us tell you, reader, a Bible 
man—a man whose principles are founded on Bible 
teachings—he is a man everywhere, whether a shoe- 
black or an emperor; more, the only man who can be 
| sufely trusted in all God’s universe. 








THE TWO SERVICES. 


| «T gNow, with Newton, what the world can do, and 
what it cannot do,” said Hedley Vicars: “ It cannot 
give or take away the peace of Godin the soul. It 
cannot soothe the woundef conscience, or enable us to 
meet death with comfort. I have tried both services, 
For twenty-four years I lived under the yoke of sin, 
The retrospect of my past life is now miserable to me; 
yet, before I was taught by the Spirit of God, I 
thought and called it a life of pleasure. The very 
name, when applied to sin, now makes my heart sicken. 
Even then I could never enjoy reviewing the oceupa- 
tions of a single day ; and think you my conscience 
was quiet? No,no. Bitter experience has taught me 
that there is ‘no peace for the wicked” Blessed‘ be 
God, now I am pardoned and reconciled through the 
death of his Son. How happy is the Christian’s life 
when he has this assurance.” 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Vuricties. 


—~o—- 


Tur Deatn or A Curistran Hero at Presron- 
Pans.—Dnring the engagement, one good and gallant 
man, the long-lamented Colonel Gardiner, upheld almost 
alone the tarnished character of his countrymen. Although 
he had been twice severely wounded in his attempts to lead 
his dragoons against the enemy, he still persisted in re- 
maining on the field, and, notwithstanding the pain which 
he suffered, and his weakness from loss of blood, was seen 
to lay more than one of the insurgents dead at his feet. 
The feelings of this high-minded man, on witnessing the 
disgraceful flight of “his companions, may be readily 
imagined. Deserted by his followers, and left almost alone 
aa field, he was pausing to idey in what manner 
his duty to his sovereign required him to act, when he 
chanced to perceive a small party of the royal infantry, 
without any officer to command them, fighting gallantly 
within a few paces of him. ‘Those brave fellows,” he 
exclaimed, “ will be cut to pieces for want of a commander.” 
Immediately, says his biographer, Dr. Doddridge, he rode 
up to them, and cried out aloud, “Fire on, my lads, 
and fear nothing!” but just as the words were out of his 
mouth, a Highlander advanced towards him with a scythe 
fastened to a long pole, with which he gave him such a 
deep wound on his right arm that his sword dropped out 
of his hand; and at the same time several others coming 
about him, while he was thus dreadfully entangled with 
that cruel weapon, he was dragged from off his horse. 
The moment he fell, another Highlander, whose name 
was M‘Naught, and who was executed about a year after, 
gave him a stroke either with a broad sword or a Lochaber 
axe, on the hinder part of his head, which was the mortal 
blow. All that his faithful attendant saw further at that 
time was, that his hat was fallen off; he took it in his left 
hand, and waved it as a signal to him to retreat, and 
added (whieh were the last words he ever heard him 
speak), “‘I'ake care of yourself:” upon which the servant 
retired, and immediately fled to a mill, at the distance of 
about two miles from the spot of ground on which the 
Colonel fell, where he changed his dress, and, disguised 
like a miller’s servant, returned with a cart as soon as 
possible, which was not till near two hours after the 
engagement. — Memoirs of the Pretenders and their 
Adherents. 

Tur Buinpworm.—Near Dover there is a small wood, 
where vipers are reported to dwell; and as I was walking 
in the wood, I caught a glimpse of a snake-like body close 
by my foot. I struck, or rather stabbed, it with a little stick 
—for it had a very viperine look about it—and with success 
rather remarkable for the very slight blow that the creature 
could have received from so insignificant a weapon, used in 
such a manner. The viper was clearly cut into two parts, 
but how or where could not be seen, owing to the thick 
leaves and grass that rose nearly knee-high. On pushing 
among the leaves, I found with regret that the creature 
was only a blindworm. A curious performance was being 
exhibited by the severed tail, a portion of the animal about 
five inches long; this was springing and jumping ‘about 
with great liveliness and agility, entirely on its own 
account, for by this time the blindworm itself had made its 
escape, and all search was unavailing. Some ten minutes 
or so were consumed in looking for the reptile itself, and 
by that time the activity of the tail was at an end, and it 
was lying flat on the ground, eoiled into a curve of nearly 
three-fourths of a circle. I gave it a push with the stick, 
when I was startled by the severed member jumping fairl 
into the air, and recommencing its dance with as be 
vigour as before. This performance lasted some minutes, 
and was again exhibited when the tail was roused by 
another touch from the stick. Nearly half an hour elapsed 
before the touch of the stick failed to make the tail jump, 
and even then it produced sharp convulsive movements, 
The object of this strange compound of insensibility and 
irritability may perhaps be, that when an assailant’s atten- 
tion is occupied by looking at the tail, the creature itself 
may quietly make its escape.—‘‘ Common Objects of the 
Country,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

Jopra.—Peter’s Lopaine at THE House or SIMON 
THE TayxNER.—You enter a room, to the left of which is 











a doorway leading into a square vaulted chamber, with a 
window looking over the sea. In the first chamber there 
is a window on the left, shaded by a fig-tree, through the 
leaves of which you see the sea. ‘The door opposite the 
entrance leads into a court, in which is a water-wheel, with 
a large trongh by the side, and a fig-tree overshadowing it 
in front. To the right is a thick wall, with old embra. 
sures for canon, and to the left a beautiful view along the 
shore, with a few flat-topped houses, and the town wall, of 
great antiquity (probably Roman), immediately beyond. The 
view, looking along the line of cliffs, is thesame that Peter 
gazed on; if I can spare a fortnight on my return I wil} 
paint it, as I think that it would be generally interesting, 
The country outside the town is a most luxuriant garden, 
a mass of orange and lemon trees, pomegranates covered 
with their crimson blossoms, and dark green mulberry and 
and fig-trees, with white and grey country houses, lying 
buried in the foliage; and near them are water-wheels, 
generally shadowed by large sycamore trees, with a few 
palms rising here and there out of the bright green masses 
below. ‘The walks among the gardens are little lanes 
bordered by broad and large cactus hedges, on raised 
banks, tangled with long grass and flowers, with bright 
red poppies and purple thistles, and many other tall um- 
belliferous plants, as in England. Here and there were 
huge fig-sycamores, with vines fantastically climbing to 
their topmost branches, and in other places hanging down 
in long wreaths, swinging in the wind, till their ends trailed 
upon the ground. When we looked back from the top of 
any height, we saw the white town of Jaffa on a hill, 
crowning this glorious garden of richly-varied green, backed 
by the blue sea, which ended in a deep bay on the right, 
bedded in the bosom of the golden sand.—Jfemoirs and 
Letters of the late Thomas Seddon. 

Poisonous SNAKES, ETC.—Poisonous snakes may be 
readily known by the shape of their head and neck, the 
head being very wide at the back, and the neek com- 
paratively small. Some people compare the head of a 
poisonous snake to the ace of spades, which comparison, 
although rather exaggerated, gives a good idea of the 
poison-bearing head. it has a cruel and wicked look about 
it also, and one recoils almost instinctively. Should a 
person be bitten by the viper, the effects of the poison may 
be much diminished by the liberal use of olive oil; and 
the effect of the oil is said to be much increased by heat. 
Strong ammonia, or hartshorn, as it is popularly called, is 
also useful, as is the case with the stings of bees and wasps, 
and for the same reason. ‘The evil consequences of the 
viper’s bite vary much in different persons, and at different 
times, according to the temperament of the individual, or 
his state of health. I may as well put in one word of 
favour for the viper before it is dismissed. It is not a 
malignant creature, nor does it seek after victims; but it 
is as timid as any creature in existence, slipping away at 
the sound of a footstep, and only using its fangs if trodden 
on accidentally, or intentionally assaulted. — “ Common 
Objects of the Country,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

Tus YorRKsHingeMAN’S First Tzea.—When tea first 
began to be heard of in those parts, a bagman called 
on an old farmer, and fascinated him so by praising the 
virtues of the new leaf from China, that, with his wife’s 
approval, he ordered a “stean” to begin with. The trader 
ventured to suggest that a stone of tea would be a costly 
experiment, and sent them only a pound. Some months 
afterwards he called again for “money and orders,” and 
asked how the worthy couple liked the tea? “Them was 
the nastiest greens we ever tasted,” was the answer. 
“The parcel cam’ one morning afore dinner, so the missus 
tied em up in a cloth and put ’em into t’ pot along wi’ t’ 
bacon. But we couldn’t abear ’em when they was done ; 
and as for t’ broth, we couldn’t sup a drop on’t.”— White's 
Summer Trip in Yorkshire. 3 

Copyine Frerns.—The most perfect and_ beautiful 
copies imaginable of ferns, etc. may be made by thoroughly 
saturating them in common porter, and then laying them 
flat between white sheets of paper (without more pressure 
than the leaves of an ordinary book bear to each other) and 
let them dry out.—WNotesand Queries. 


























